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ood music seams synonymous with the good life. This 
season, interwoven with world premiere performances— 
Ode by Theo M, Nix; Carol for Orchestra by the late 
Henry Cowell; and Second Suite for Orchestra by Ray 
Luke— the Tulsa Philharmonic and the Oklahoma City 
Symphony are delighting statewide audiences with stellar 
performances of concert artist soloists and familiar 
orchestral classics. 

Parents dream, plan, and work to provide the good life for their 
children, knowing that those who, from childhood, have heard good 
music are not likely to need music appreciation lessons. These 
children form good habits of listening which become almost 
instinctive. Our children have the opportunity to experience the very 
finest qualities of music, performed by Oklahoma's two major 
symphonies. 

To watch faces among the more than 45 r 00Q youngsters who 
attend each Oklahoma City Young People's Concert is to see 
inspiration, exuberance, reflectiveness, tenderness, whimsicality, 
loveliness. Attendance at the ten Youth Concerts performed by the 
Tulsa Philharmonic reveals these same emotions and enthusiasms 
Adults who have the chance to accompany a child and share in 
this joy are fortunate. 

These concerts for children are among the most important 
contributions our symphony societies and auxiliary groups make 
to the cultural life of our communities. They are building audiences 
for tomorrow, and providing pleasure for children today. With the 
Sunday afternoon performances of the Oklahoma City Symphony 
resumed this season, prime opportunity is provided for families 
to enjoy the concerts together. Good music helps to make 
the good life. 
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Jan. 8 9.. 
Jan* 22 . . 
Jan. 22-23 . . 
Feb, 4 & 6 , . 
Feb. 5 . . 
Feb. 19 . . 
Feb. 19-20 . . 
Feb. 26 . . 
March 3 & 5 . . 
March 4 . . 
March 17 & 19 . . 
March 31 . . 


Oklahoma City Symphony, with Janet Baker, mezzo soprano, 
Tufsa Philharmonic, with Christian Ferras, violinist, 

Oklahoma City Symphony, with Gina Bachauer, pianist. 
Oklahoma City Symphony, with Isaac Stern, violinist, 

Tulsa Philharmonic, with Jacob Lateiner, pianist. 

Tulsa Philharmonic, with William Waller, baritone. 

Oklahoma City Symphony, with Whittemore & Lowe n duo-pianists. 
Tulsa Philharmonic, with Loren Hollander, pianist. 

Oklahoma City Symphony, with Peter Pears, tenor. 

Tulsa Philharmonic, with Oral Roberts University Choir. 
Oklahoma City Symphony, with Kenji Kobayashi, violinist. 
Oklahoma City Symphony, with Stephen Kates, cellist. 
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SLEDDING In Lincoln Park . . . It's an odds on guess that most of the youngsters in the facing pic- 
ture received a new sled for Christmas. If so, this happy scene holds an element of sadness, for 
the snow shown here fell only the night before, and it is melting fast. This happened to be the only 
snow that fell on Oklahoma City that season. So this was the only chance these youngsters had to 
play with their new sleds. Once in a rare while, sledding deep snow falls and stays around for a day, 
or a few days. So, for a young Sooner, ice skates are really the saddest of all gifts in that they 
may never be used unless the youngster lives in or near Oklahoma City or Tulsa, which have ice 
rinks. Otherwise, you’d better buy roller skates. It's somewhat the same with sleds. Years may 
elapse before the sled gets enough use to wear the paint off the runners. Then they just rust. A 
better Christmas investment would be a bicycle. 

color photo by Bill Burchardt 
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SIGHT-SEEING Near Foyil . . . Sight-seeing is a wonderful outdoor winter sport in Oklahoma. For 
instance, the sight pictured here would be just as interesting on a pleasant and sunny winter day 
as in August when this picture was made. Perhaps even more pleasant. For the next three months 
the site will be air-conditioned by mother nature. It was pretty warm and sweaty that August day 
we snapped this picture. The sight, an unusual one it is, is the world’s largest totem pole, north- 
east of Claremore. Eleven miles north of Claremore drive east from U.S. 66 on Okla. 28A and you 
can’t miss it. You'll find not only this totem there, but several others. A creative old gentleman, 
Nathan Galloway, spent his retiring years building them. He passed on at age 83, in 1962, but 
'these visible relics of his life remain, as does the memory of his gentle spirit. For 22 years he 
taught woodwork to orphaned boys at Page Home, Sand Springs; a good work, the effects of which 
will touch many future lives. He taught kindness and creative diligence to boys, some of whom 
will communicate the same, for so the chain of worthy service is forged. A creative flood, during 
the twenty-four years of his retirement, impelled Nathan Galloway to make 380 violins, each of 
a different kind of wood. He carved portraits of 24 U.S. Presidents. He built furniture, beautiful- 
ly inlaid with exotic woods shipped to him from every continent. And, just for fun, he sculptured 
fantastic totems of multi-colored concrete. Bedizened with animals and Indian figures there is 
no mistique here, just the bizarre creations of a man who loved his neighbors and sought to enter- 
tain them with something unusual, and so say all who knew him. 

color photo by Bill Burchardt 
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SAILING Fort Gibson Lake . . . Oklahoma’s climate is such that good sailing days are frequent all 
winter. There’ll be days in January and February that will test your heartiness as a sailor. Frosty but 
sunny, spray may ice-skim the gunwales, but Oklahoma lakes are never ice-locked. Only about one 
year in ten do even the smallest ponds form ice strong enough to support a skater. Winter storms 
unpredictably during January-February-March. We'll have many days with clear, bright skies of cloud- 
less blue. The hearty sailor must have the courage to contend with cold fingers. On gusty, high 
wind days the choppy water on these lakes is unsafe, but there'll be days surprisingly warm, har- 
bingers of spring, wholly irresistible. If cold hangs on, gray and bitter, you’ll hear Oklahomans 
complaining for we are a sun people, and sunless days, drab and chill, shroud our souls and gloom 
creeps to possess us unaware, without our knowing what ails us. A climbing sun miraculously heals 
Oklahomans. The dour faces you saw yesterday are smile wreathed. Banter flows sprightly to fill 
disspirited silences left by lips kept quiet, equally unknowing on this cheery morn the source (the 
sun) of their cheer. Then you’ll see the sailboat crews water borne in force, pennants and flags 
snapping in the sun. Sailing is so popular in this not-much-longer-to-be-landlocked state that the 
1967 International Championship Snipe races were held on Fort Gibson Lake, the occasion of this 
picture. Sailors from 21 states competed in this SCIRA United States Regatta. San Diegan Earl 
Elms won the meet, becoming the second Californian to win the Snipe Class International Associ- 
ation Trophy in Oklahoma; Tom Frost won the first one, in 1953, at Ardmore’s Lake Murray. 

color photo by Fred Marvel 
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SQUARE-DANCING At Arrowhead Lodge ... It has been estimated that there are 25,000 square 
dancers in Oklahoma, belonging to organized clubs that enjoy this invigorating fun activity regu- 
larly. We cannot imagine a more delightful place in which to enjoy this wintertime activity than 
Arrowhead Lodge on Lake Eufaula. Our modern square dances have a heritage that reaches back 
to merrie old England, the palatial court of Louis XIV in France, the folk dances of Mexico, the 
quadrilles of colonial America, the westering surges through Kentucky and Tennessee to the farthest 
frontiers of the American West, and into modern America. Virtually every town and city in Okla- 
homa has one or more square dance clubs, varying in size from moderately small to kingsize. 
Square-dancing still evolves in form, with new patterns and new calls being created all the time. 
Oklahoma’s lodges: Quartz Mountain, Roman Nose, Lake Murray, Texoma, Western Hills, Foun- 
tainhead, and Arrowhead, especially enjoy hosting square dance parties. The funmakers in our pic- 
ture here happen to be at Arrowhead but your square dance group will find a warm and pleasant 
reception at any Oklahoma lodge. Give the lodge nearest you a call and try it. Low winter rates 
are in effect now, which will make it an economy holiday as well as a happy one. You'll find the 
mailing address and the telephone number of each of the Oklahoma lodges listed below. Sooner- 
land’s square dance clubs make wonderful guests because they come to have fun. Strict rules, in- 
cluding no alcoholic beverages, govern their gatherings and as they travel to out-of-state square 
dance jubilees their enthusiasm has placed them among the most effective of the ambassadors 
who go forth to represent us. Oklahoma Today salutes the Square Dance Clubs of Oklahoma. 

color photo by Paul E. Lefebvre 


WESTERN HILLS LODGE 
TAHIIDUAH, OKLAHOMA 
GL B 2S45 (AREA 91 S) 


ROMAN NOSE LODGE 
SOX 01 

WAT0N6A, OKLAHOMA 
HA 3 7281 (AREA 405) 


QUART? MOUNTAIN LODGE 
LONE WOLF. OKLAHOMA 
LO 3 2424 (AREA 405) 


LAKE TEXOMA LODGE 
BOX 6S 

KINGSTON, OKLAHOMA 
10 4 2311 {AREA 405) 


LAKE MURRAY LODGE 
BOX 1710 

ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 
CA Um (AREA 405) 


FOUNTAINHEAD LODGE 
CHECOTAH. OKLAHOMA 
MU 9-2501 (AREA 918) 


ARROWHEAD LODGE 
BOX 57 

CANARIAN. OKLAHOMA 
EO 9-2711 {AREA 918) 
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NORMAN: 


IBM CORPORATION 

The IBM Corporation has acquired land for a multi- 
million dollar plant at Norman which will employ 5,000 
persons. Ultimately the site will include 582 acres. 
Three-hundred and forty-four acres were purchased 
from the University of Oklahoma after approval by the 
University Board of Regents. IBM lists four major rea 
sons for the Norman selection; the presence of a good 
climate to grow; a good industrial labor situation; the 
presence of Oklahoma University ;and the general cul- 
tural atmosphere of Norman and the surrounding area. 

KERRMcGEE 

•McGee Corporation has taken another major 
step in the nuclear field; a $25 million uranium plant 
near Sallisaw. F. C. Love, Kerr- McGee president, states 
that among major reasons for the location selection in 
Sequoyah County are; excellent transportation; abun- 
dance of electrical power; and abundant industrial water 
from the Illinois River. The plant will be constructed on 
a 1,500 acre site. It will be designed to convert yellow 
uranium hexailouride to gas, later enriched by atomic 
energy, then converted to a solid state and used as fuel 
for power reactors to generate electricity. 

SEQUOYAH MILLS 

ska's new $2,000,000 Sequoyah Mills carpet 
plant will go into operation this spring. Four-hundred 
persons will be employed. Original estimates called for 
350 employees, but the addition of a trucking division 
has added another 50. Sale of $2,300,000 Osage County 
industrial revenue bonds provided basic financing. A 
$425,000 loan from the Oklahoma Industrial Finance 
Authority supplements the industrial revenue bonds. 
The new plant, on a 40-acre site will be Osage County’s 
largest industrial employer. 

BOAT ACCESSORIES 

A new firm which will manufacture Water Bonnet 
boat windshields and tops is about to begin production 
in Durant. Production will start this month, with 75 per 
sons employed. Two of the major Water Bonnet cus- 
tomers will be the Chrysler and Glastron Corporations. 

KILPATRICK 

Construction of the new Kilpatrick Bros, plant at 
Ada is near completion. The manufacturing building en- 
compasses 80,000 square feet. An additional building 
will house offices of the firm, which will manufacture 
contract millwork. The market area will include 15 
states. Firm president Bill Kilpatrick plans to expand 
coast-to-coast, first in the manufacture and selling of 
doors. 

STEEL FABRICATION, PETROCHEMICALS 
In Wetumka a new steel fabricating industry, Hanna 
Steel Manufacturing Company, is now in production, 
fabricating various elements for oil refineries. Inland 
Petrochemics, extracting butane and propane from nat- 
ural gas. also recently began operation in Wetumka. 
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In the olden days when 
Oklahoma Highway Patrol- 
men carried five-gallon cans 
of courtesy gas in their black- 
and-white cars, a trooper stopped 
and gave fuel to a stranded motorist. 

Afterward, the trooper noticed that another 
car had pulled up. In it he saw an elderly couple 
watching him. He went over and asked if they 
needed assistance. 

“No,” the old man said, shaking his head in a satis- 
fied way, “We'd heard how the patrol helps folks and 
we just wondered if it was true. It is.” 

It’s been going on in other ways as well since 1937 
when the Oklahoma Department of Public Safety was 
organized. Early that summer the patrol graduated 89 
recruits from the first school at the University of Okla- 
homa. Today some 390 troopers operate 300 cars day 
and night over 93,000 miles of highway, Oklahoma's 
patrol, the first to use airplanes for traffic control, flies 
two planes out of Oklahoma City and one out of Tulsa, 

And the general purpose of the patrol remains un- 
changed: reduce accidents through enforcement of traf- 
fic laws, assist and educate the motorist. Gone are the 
gas cans, replaced by hoses which can be attached to 
the cruiser's fuel pump, but the troopers are as helpful 
as ever, 

A graduate of that first school heads the patrol. 
He is Commissioner Bob Lester, a big, courteous, soft- 
spoken native Oklahoman and graduate of the FBI 
Academy. Appointed by Governor Bellmon in February, 
1963, then reappointed by Governor Bartlett, he is the 
first Commissioner to be chosen by successive gover- 
nors and the first trooper to hold the post. He talks 
in trooper terms: 

“We're prepared to come to the support of any com- 
munity in the state . , * Every police department in 
Oklahoma now makes out every accident and arrest on 
a uniform report which is sent to us and put on a com- 
puter type recording system . . , A person's driving rec- 
ord is becoming more and more important to him.” 

Troopers have been “friends in need” for so long that 
Oklahomans take for granted “the patrol will be there.” 
On record are more than two million assists to motorists. 
Troopers rush eyes to the state eye bank in University 
Hospital; they transport blood needed for emergencies; 
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they have been on the spot in every 
major Oklahoma disaster for 30 years. 
An outgrowth of the growing demands 
on the patrol is its Special Services Divi- 
sion, organized in 1959, which now includes 
Safety Education and Rescue. With Oklahoma’s 
many new lakes, water rescue calls are frequent. 
Patrol specialists have taught rescue and disaster 
techniques to more than 200 persons over the state, 
chiefly in fire and police departments. Several troopers 
were trained in the New York City Police Academy. 


Water safety instruction is given during the summer 
at workshops on the big lakes. Three four-wheel drive 
trucks, each containing 216 items of rescue equipment, 
are on standby in Tulsa, Oklahoma City and Guymon. 
Lt, Dan Combs, whose trooper buddies call “the fastest 
draw in the West — bar none,” teaches gun safety. 

There are literally hundreds of stories of how patrol- 
men have assisted people on the highways. Near Sayre, 
an astonished trooper came upon a man in a wheelchair 
hitchhiking east. Why? The hiker, who sold newspapers 
for a living in Los Angeles, was broke and trying to 
reach his desperately ill mother in Memphis, The trooper 
asked permission to pick him up. Then the patrol set 
up a relay across Oklahoma to Fort Smith, Ark., where 
the Arkansas State Police relayed him to Memphis. 

Not far from Medford on a bitterly cold day, a trooper 
found a shivering hitchhiker. The patrolman took the 
man home and gave him his own overcoat. A Minnesota 
couple was driving through from California. On the turn- 
pike near Chandler, the husband woke up suddenly 
and grabbed the wheel from his wife, wrecking the car 
and killing himself. During the confusion the family’s 
Siamese cat vanished. The trooper drove the distraught 
woman to his family home. 

Some days later, after the Minnesota woman had re- 
turned home, the same trooper happened to stop near 
the crash scene. Nearby he heard the high yowl of a 
Siamese, caught on its leash in the underbrush. Fol- 
lowing a gingerly executed rescue with the aid of a 
turnpike work crew, he took the cat home, fed it back 
to strength, made a crate and shipped the animal to 
its grateful owner. 

Upset and bewildered, a young couple, enroute from 
Oregon to Virginia, came to department headquarters 
in Oklahoma City, “I’ve just lost all our money,” the 
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wife said, crying. “I think I left my purse in an El 
Reno cafe.” 

Messages went out to troopers on Highway 66. Soon 
the purse was found, not in El Reno, but in a Clinton 
cafe, and relayed eastward. By the time the couple 
drove to Yukon, a trooper was waiting there with the 
purse. The recovery had taken about an hour. 

Helping others has brought unexpected returns for the 
patrol in apprehending criminals. A lone gunman robbed 
the Okarche bank and fled by auto. Troopers rushed to 
the area and set up road blocks, watching for a car fitting 
the description of the getaway vehicle. 

Nothing happened. Apparently the bandit had es- 
caped. 

Presently patrolmen nine miles west of Guthrie saw 
a light plane coming from the southwest. The pilot buzzed 
a farm house, lost control, and crashed near the Cimar- 
ron River. 

Troopers racing to help found: (1) one dazed bank 
robber and (2) all the stolen money. The day before, 
the robber had hidden his car along a creek near Okarche, 
then a friend drove him to Enid where he rented a plane, 
flew it to the creek and concealed it in underbrush. 

In the Size and Weights Division, other patrolmen 
save Oklahoma thousands of dollars annually in highway 
maintenance. They control the travel of vehicles too 
heavy or too big for state roads. Since 1949 they’ve col- 
lected $13,000, OCX) in permit fees. Last fiscal year they 
took in $766,120. 

Original troopers rode motorcycles and drove cars 
without police radios. Now the patrol can reach every 
police department in the state. Its radio and teletype 
system is, in fact, the police network for Oklahoma and 
all police departments monitor it. In addition, there is 
nationwide LETS, which stands for Law Enforcement 
Teletype System, and which links the patrol with every 
state. 

Oklahoma's Department of Public Safety communica- 
tions system, a U.S. award winner for outstanding weather 
reporting, is considered a model in law enforcement 
work. Officers from other states come to study it. 

Patrol leaders are proud of the men, 23 to 35 years 
old, who finish the seven -weeks Recruit Training School 
at OU. Among many subjects, cadets are taught criminal 
law, accident investigation, use and care of firearms, riot 
control, judo, public speaking, Oklahoma history, and 



,4 highway Trooper airhournc to guard your safely. 
Observant for caret ess driving, timing speeding 
drivers, he radios his observations to , . 


first aid. Driver Examiners, whose work has also won 
the department national recognition, undergo intensive 
training at the school. 

After graduation, recruits are on probation for a year. 
Their first duty is alongside a veteran trooper, Lt, Dale 
Petty, school director and a member of the first patrol, 
estimates “it costs $9,000 to put a cadet through school 
and on the road.” 

Beginning troopers receive $450 a month and go to 
$525 in .a series of steps set up through the merit system. 

Five troopers have lost their lives in the line of duty: 
Sam Henderson, killed by a drunken driver May 8, 1941: 
Jimmie Long, shot from ambush July 11, 1942 .when 
he went to the assistance of a woman being attacked: 
Theo Cobb, Killed June 24, 1951, while working an ae- 
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cident, run over by a 19-year-old drunken driver; Johnny 
Whittle, shot to death September 14, 1953 by a 17-year- 
old suspect: John Barter, killed January 23, 1959, when 
he went to investigate a shooting involving two men and 
a woman. Ironically, the man found guilty of shooting 
Barter had served with him in the Marines. 

Long's killer was never apprehended. 

Troopers would rather help and educate a driver than 
give him an arrest summons. A case in point is the Driver 
Improvement School, going since 1965. Problem drivers 
have the choice of attending school or facing suspension. 
They are on probation after completing the course. Each 
case is treated individually. 

One driver had three accidents within a short period. 
Called in for counsel, he said he was worried about busi- 


ness. Another was concerned about the condition of his 
pregnant wife; another was found to be blind in one eye. 

The patrol also co-operates with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in High School Driver Training, 
which has grown from 15 participating schools in 1946 
to 428 today. 

There's more work than glory for a trooper, whose 54- 
hour week stretches as emergencies occur. To see what 
his day is like we rode with Trooper Merritt Ashcraft, 
who lives in Norman with his wife and three small sons. 
He patrols Interstate 35 south from the Cleveland 
County line to Purcell. He's a warmly courteous man, 
grew up in Dewey, Okla., served four years in the Navy, 
is a sports fan and likes to hunt. Next May marks his 
sixth year on the patrol. 

South of Norman we see two cars parked, one pulling 
a trailer and boat. Ashcraft stops. These are elderly 
people, who took the wrong road on their way to Wichita 
Falls. Ashcraft directs them to Highway 9, then drives 
on. Farther south, we pull off the road to check traffic 
by radar. First, Ashcraft calibrates the meter for accu- 
racy. It's a cool, sunny day. Drivers are behaving. We 
move ahead. 

Now and then Trooper Ashcraft talks about traffic 
problems. “Many drivers don't take forewarning of 
changes ahead, say when the driver ahead of them starts 
tapping his brake lights. They don't react until they 
reach the point of change. Sometimes that isn't soon 
enough.” 

We stop west of Norman where work crews are erect- 
ing signs over Interstate 35. While a truck maneuvers 
the huge sign into position, Ashcraft directs and halts 
traffic. Delay is brief. The sign is bolted on and Ashcraft 
waves the lines of cars southward. 

We cruise awhile, then pause for another radar check 
south of Purcell. Drivers seem to be enjoying the golden 
Oklahoma sunshine rather than speeding. Again we go 
on and stop to work traffic between Norman and Moore 
while another sign goes up. 

A woman leaves her car and comes down the highway 
to Trooper Ashcraft. What's the delay? She's in a hurry 
to reach a class at OU, He explains courteously. She 
goes back and waits. Shortly the cars and trucks flow 
southward again. 

It's been an unusually quiet day for Trooper Ashcraft 
and Unit 68. Tomorrow may be different. the end 
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A letter from BILL SCOTT about 


Dear Ed: 

About that project we discussed — a Huckleberry 
Lewis & Clark expedition down the Illinois River last 
autumn when the leaves were turning, when the bass 
were striking at acorns falling “plop” in quiet pools; in 
the absence of summer’s cornucopia of bugs after the 
mosquitos had all gone south looking for greener epi- 
dermis; and copperheads, being the wrong build for 
thermal underwear and wool socks, had cease bedeviling 
anglers at eventide and gone wherever vipers hibernate 
when the frost is on the crookneck squash and gardeners 
who don’t mulch or compost turn valuable leaves into 
pleasant-smelling non-industrial smog; when the mini- 
skirt mob starts wearing hip hip-length Argyles and the 
rest of the squirrels keep busy cutting walnuts — you re- 
call that potential essay, editor? I took a solemn oath 
that when the mallards came back from Capistrawna, 
N. Dakota, I would put a homemade boat in the turgid 
torrent and let the whimsical wayward current carry 
me where it would. 

First I had to build the boat. 

This dream plagued me, especially on late afternoons 
while taking my unearned ease on the front porch. I’ve 
yearned for years to make that float trip but something 
always came up to postpone it until cold weather made 
it some other fool's errand. I couldn’t find anybody 
eager to go along, and I was a little afraid of the dark — 
not so much apprehensive of being eaten by a bear or a 
pack of bobcats or a pride of mountain lions — just 
wanting an eye-witness along who could explain to the 
insurance people how it happened* 

I wanted to do it in October and eventually accumu- 
lated the courage to attempt it alone — as soon as I 
built the boat* It would have seemed ostentatious to 
rent a boat — you know how all these years I’ve culti- 
vated an image of humility and frugality. 

So with the nonchalance of sheer ignorance I set about 
to build the boat with my own ten thumbs, my hammer 
(the kids weren’t using it at the time) (the kids weren't 
using my saw either since it was too dull for their pur- 
poses)* I borrowed a screwdriver from my wife after a 
heated argument which I lost by having to sign a docu- 
ment guaranteeing to replace it if I lest the screwdriver. 
Smudgy blueprints for the boat existed only in my mind, 
a closely guarded secret. I wasn’t certain about the 
dimensions — and still ain’t, as us of British ancestry 
say. 

Here I would be remiss if I didn’t throw in a bit of 
friendly advice — don’t ever build a boat if you can re- 
strain yourself. Unless you intend to give it away. Or 
use it to plant flowers in. It’s not simple. I’ll even wager 
it wasn’t just every Indian who could build a birchbark 
canoe. 

What I wanted was a boat just big enough to support 



me and enough stuff for a three to five day river float; 
a sleeping bag, folding cot, tarp, five pounds of bacon, 
three dozen eggs, a jar of instant coffee, a box of tea 
bags, five large cans of evaporated milk, make that ten 
small cans, a bottle of saccharine tablets (I could stand 
to lose about ten pounds), some pancake flour, a pack- 
age of rice in case of emergency, a quart of syrup, po- 
tatoes and onions, five cans of peaches, apricots, and 
fruit cocktail (I got to have dessert), a couple cans of 
spam and corned beef hash, five cans of tomato juice, 
commeal and lard to fry fish, salt and pepper, three 
loaves of hillbilly bread, a loaf of rye bread, a can- 
opener, one skillet, one pot for boiling water, one pot 
for stewing squirrels, ten packs of cigarettes, a gallon of 
kitchen matches, several cans of emergency pork and 
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A DREAM I HAD LAST AUTUMN 


beans, a couple of pounds of margarine in pint jars (bet- 
ter make that three), a change of clothes, an extra pair 
of shoes, hunting coat, rain gear, five pints of port 
wine — make that quarts and throw in one extra for 
emergencies (I might get bit by a rabid crappie while 
washing my hands), soap, handtowels, facetowels, dish- 
towels, and tea towels (for when I have tea instead of 
coffee), a quart of antacid tablets, and, re-reading the 
above, a rifle for firing distress signals and hunting those 
squirrels, a fly rod, extra paddle, six-cell flashlight, and 
a box of that highly advertised breakfast cereal for 
muscle-men in case I should want to fish for carp with 
doughballs. Also toothbrush, mouthwash, turpentine, 
bandaids, vaseline, aspirins, allergy pills, eye drops, pipe 
and filters, pipe cleaners, a package of roughcut tobacco, 
and a fifth of whiskey in case I run onto an old muskrat 
trapper who doesn't like port wine. What I left out, a 
couple of gallons of clean drinking water, I wouldn't 
miss for several days. Fd also take along a transistor 
radio and turn it on for a daily dose of contemporary 
music to make me appreciate the quiet wilderness all 
the more. 

For these supplies and me I calculated I needed a 
shallow-draft boat eleven feet long, a yard wide amid- 
ships, square-sterned, with a canoe4ype prow, decking 
fore and aft (I was in the Coast Guard is how come I 
know these nautical words), and a rounded bottom. It 
looked promising during the various stages of construc- 
tion, and when it was finished, resting on sawhorses, all 
fiberglassed along the seams and painted apple green, 
it looked trim and beautiful just the way Fd pictured 
it in my head. 

Here I made my second mistake. 

I hauled it to the lake and put it in the water. My 
first mistake was building it in the first place. What did 
I know about the basic laws of aquadynamics, weight dis- 
placement, wind and current resistance, paddle pitch and 


bouyancy, the theory of relativity of perpendicular mass 
to horizontal stability? 

I’d been picturing myself becoming a placid Cape 
Cod type boat-builder. Alas, as I frequently have oc- 
casion to say. My boat waterborne somehow reminded 
me of a committee-conducted government project funded 
by a large congressional appropriation. 

To mention a few of its flaws; the bow was too high, 
the stem too deep; it leaked at the rate of about a gallon 
an hour, increasing as the bilges became awash; it wasn't 
quite long enough, quite wide enough, or quite deep 
enough. The neat little craft turned on a dime whether 
you wanted it to or not. Such erratic manueverability is 
not desirable. Unless an alligator suddenly rears grinning 
out of the water dead ahead. Or you suddenly come to 
a sharp U-turn in the river. 

I have a suspicion my boat would be unsafe in white 
water — or, for that matter, green, blue, yellow, or 
brown water. Still, it didn't cost quite as much as a 
store-bought boat. 

To look at the bright side* I have this peachy portable 
plywood boat I'd like to trade to some lightweight fisher- 
man who has an overweight son to use up front for 
ballast. I’ll swap it for a butchering hog or an equity in 
a factory-built boat or purt-neart anything you’d care 
to mention that I don't have. Which leaves me wide 
open for dickering. 

Strange thing is, I keep thinking that now I know 
what I did wrong maybe next summer I can build me 
another boat, a little longer, a little wider, a little deeper 
— a little heavier in the bow - — a little more curve to the 
bottom — maybe move the seat further forward . * . and 
come next October . . . 

Wistfully, 

Bill Scott 
Weldon-on- the-Hill, 

Watts-in-the -Wintertime, Oklahoma. 
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hatever happened to the cloistered, pampered, 
saccarine-sweet girl of yesteryear? 

Chances are that in Oklahoma she always 
was rare. Most girls in the early days of this 
pioneer state found their time taken by a 
multiplicity of chores that left them weary at day’s end. 

The average Oklahoma lass is no longer so burdened. 
She could, if she desired, retire to her scented room 
and occupy herself with primping. Instead, more and 
more Oklahoma girls are devoting themselves to the dis- 
ciplines and rewards found in strenuous exercise. 

School athletic programs traditionally have been tail- 
ored for boys. Sports programs for girls have been few — 
primarily girls basketball, which has flourished most in 
small high schools. 

Many schools now have fitness programs for girls as 
well as boys. An elementary school track meet is held 
each spring at Muskogee which involves nearly 1,800 
girls and boys. As many as 1,400 participate in similar 
activity in the Midwest City-Del City school system. 

Girls take part in such events as shuttle relays, dashes, 
softball throws, broad jump, and tug-of-war. Muskogee 
gives fifteen minutes of calisthenics each day to junior 
and senior high school girls and boys. 

“We do a lot of running,” says Muskogee’s Alph 
Stanphill. “The kids get a good daily workout.” 

Midwest City’s Bill Austin says, “We try to involve 
all the youngsters we can — just the opposite of inter- 
scholastic competition.” 

Some high schools now offer girls’ phys-ed classes in 
modern dance. At Northwest Classen in Oklahoma City, 
Mrs. Elaine Brown’s classes are so popular she has 
been faced with turning down requests for places in 
them. This year for the first time she is teaching an 
advanced modem dance class. As taught in these class- 
es, dance is very athletic. It involves leaps, jumps, and 
turns. 

Markedly on the rise is a sport which one educator 
reports girls seem to be taking over. It is gymnastics. 
“Girls seem to be better at this than boys,” he says 
flatly. 

Two years ago the University of Oklahoma fielded 
its first conference gymnastics team. OU coach Russ 
Porterfield believes gymnastics is the best sport of all for 
the growing adolescent, “It teaches poise, balance, a 
sense of space orientation, coordination, courage, and 
strength. It’s very competitive.” 

The emergence of gymnastics has been gradual since 
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the basic requirements can be costly — an available 
gymnasium, mats, vaulting horses, balance beams, paral- 
lel bars; and a trained coach. The 1966 National A.A.U. 
Gymnastics Championships were held in Bartlesville, 
where the Phillips gym is especially well equipped for 
this sport. 

This year, for the first time, physical education 
teachers in Oklahoma City are participating in a train- 
ing program for teaching gymnastics. “Fitness is only 
one of our objectives,” Dr. Loyce Willett, consultant for 
physical education, comments. “We want our girls to 
be fit, but fit in a feminine way — fit to live a full life.” 
Tulsa schools have led in gymnastics, sending demon- 
stration groups throughout the state. “In the last four 
years there has been a complete change,” said Mrs. 
Beatrice Davies Low, Tulsa director of physical educa- 
tion for girls. “Some had doubts about introducing 
gymnastics in elementary schools. This attitude has 
largely been overcome. I’m just amazed at what these 
children can do in gymnastics.” 

Mrs. Robin Bell, science and phys-ed instructor at 
Shattuck, has a strong program with a combined junior- 
senior high enrollment of about 450. Shattuck has a 
competitive team which goes to the Junior Olympics at 
Amarillo each year. Mrs. Bell’s one complaint is the 
shortage of competition for her girls, “I wish we could 
have a statewide gymnastics competition.” 

Elementary teachers Tom Smith and Ernie Smith or- 
ganized a group of fledgling gymnasts in Midwest City 
two years ago. Called the Gyros, it is made up of boys 
and girls from kindergarten to college age. Tom Smith 
is a strong booster of gymnastics, “It develops self- 
discipline, flexibility, agility, strength and endurance.” 
Perhaps the first group of this kind in Oklahoma — 
the Twisters — was organized eight years ago by ele- 
mentary schoolmen Tom Smith, Clayton Cellier, and 
Leon Nance. Girls from schools in various parts of Okla- 
homa City are members of the Twisters. Both Gyros 
and Twisters specialize in tumbling, vaulting, balance 
beam, free exercises and parallel bars. They practice 
during school PE hours, after school, and at night. 

Products of the Tom Smith-Leon Nance tutelage 
include standout performers. Debbie Bailey represented 
the United States at the 1966 World Games in Ger- 
many, and at the 1967 Pan American Games in Winnipeg, 
Canada. Janie Speaks was a member of the United 
States Gymnastics team at the last Olympic Games. 
The Twisters have placed six girls on the National 
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Three members of the Twisters in action. 
Peaking this design is Patti Herron in 
* 'split support " above Connie Leach and 
Kaye Miser. Coach Leon Nance 
(silhouetted center-page as he coaches 
Kaye Miser) reports that these are 
standard positions which all gymnasts 
learn, later to be blended into routines 
of constant movement in which symmetrical 
patterns form, alter t and change. Routines 
for men gymnasts emphasize strength, 
routines for girls feature grace. 


Gymnastics Squad in the past two years; Mickie Hefter, 
Meredith Eubanks, Patty Dilbeck, Kathy Carol, Patti 
Herron, and Janie Speaks. Mickie, Meredith, and Kathy 
were three of the six-member team that represented the 
United States at the 1966 Canadian Exposition in 
Toronto. 

Girls in the Twisters don’t forsake gymnastics when 
the school year ends. They held strenuous workshops 
last summer at Carl Albert High School in Midwest 
City, where principal Lewis Eubanks is in the fore- 
front among Oklahoma high schools promoting the sport. 

“Midwest City has the best chance to become a center 
of women's gymnastics of any place in the United States, 
says Leon Nance. “All junior highs in Midwest City 
have purchased equipment for girls, with the feeling that 
girls rarely have a sufficient sports program. 1 * Other fac- 
tors enhance Midwest City’s position; the school system 
has gyms in the elementary schools; there are trained 
teachers; most children live close enough to school for 
gym practice outside of school hours. 

Certain to spark interest in gymnastics among high 
schools is the University of Oklahoma’s starting of a 
scholarship program for its gymnastics team. But we 
have some catching up to do, according to Russ Porter- 
field, who has coached in Illinois. 

“Illinois has 200 high schools competing in gymnastics. 
At last year’s Illinois State Meet/’ says Russ, “4,000 
people filled the gym. Hundreds more saw the action 
on closed circuit TV in another gymnasium. Youngsters 
in Illinois build gymnastics apparatus in their back 
yards and basements and exercise the year around/' 

While Porterfield ranks Illinois as the outstanding 
gymnastics state, he is encouraged by prospects for the 
sport in Oklahoma, “We’ll soon be graduating varsity 
gymnasts who can coach Oklahoma high schools.” 

There are ten men on the Big Red gymnastics team; 
no girls. But there are daring young girls on the way 
up. With the growing popularity statewide, Sam Hester 
of Tulsa’s Y.M.C.A., has been appointed state coordina- 
tor of gymnastics for the Oklahoma A.A.U, Change is 
in the making. 


Here the three girls perform on the 
balance beam „ Uneven parallel bars (top 
photo j permit graceful performance of 
swinging, trapeze like movements. Along 
the length of the balance beam the girls 
perform cartwheels, walkovers, leaps, 
actually dance. Debbie Bailey (former 
Twister now at Centenary College) is 
Americas best balance beam performer. 
Patti Herron is the only A meriean girl 
whose descent from the beam involves a 
twisting Ifa turn front somersault. 
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OKLAHOMANS A WEIGH 

The U*S.S + Carronade is the Navy's only inshore 
fire support ship. For almost two years it has been 
patrolling the coast and rivers of Vietnam firing 
its rockets on gunfire support missions for allied 
troops ashore. 

Now hear this: almost ten percent of the Gar- 
ronade’s crew are Oklahomans. Its navigator and 
communications officer is Ensign Dave Christer, of 


Judkins of Clement, Don Simmons of Bache, Fred- 
rick Wilkeson of Skiatook, and Jerry Leake, Tom 
Scally, and Charles Bader of Oklahoma City, 
Know how we found all this out? Ensign BUI 
Dutcher from Bartlesville, who is now on duty at 
Subic Bay in the Philippines, told us* (The Navy 
gave us permission to tell you*} Wish we had pic- 
tures of all these sailors in action. By presstime we 
did manage to come up with four. 



Oklahoma City. Manning its rocket launchers and 
5 inch/JS’s (the Carronade's concentrated fire- 
power is equal to that of six destroyers) , in C.I.C., 
in the electrician's gang, in the chart house, keeping 
the Carronade underway and in action are Okla- 
homans Mike Langston of Chateau, Travis Walters 
of Miami, Clyde Howell of Manitou, Dewey Mar- 
shall of Bartlesville, William Nyce of Enid, Larry 


WELCOME MOVIE CONTRACT 
In Oklahoma Today , last summer, we reviewed 
William H. Leckie’s THE BUFFALO SOLDIERS. 
Now comes word that this fine book is Hollywood 
bound to be made into a motion picture. Ho-o oray! 
This is the story of the 9th and 10th U*S + Cavalry. 
Both these alLNegro regiments made a spectacular 
record on the Southwestern frontier, fighting out- 
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U.S, Air Force Academy 
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laws, horse and cattle thieves, gunmen, Indian 
raiders, and bandits raiding north of the border 
from Mexico. This in spite of the fact that they 
were called Moacs, Niggers, Africans, and con- 
fronted by an iron barrier of discrimination. The 
9th and 10th were the strong arms of Fort Sills 
earliest days. Let us earnestly hope that this will 
be one of those rare times when Hollywood adheres 
to the truth, for in this case it is far more exciting 
than anything they could imagine. 
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WORLD PREMIER 

Second Suite for OreAesfro, by Dr. Ray Luke, 
chairman of Oklahoma City University's instru- 
mental music department, is the winner of the 
$1000 Symphonic Competition Award offered by 
Showcase *67 during our 60th year of statehood. 
This new orchestral work received its world pre- 
miere on the November 12 and 14 concert pair of 
the Oklahoma City Symphony. 

Ray Luke has a brilliant talent for orchestration. 
With fresh thematic lines, imaginative concepts, 
and an astonishing vocabulary of orchestral ef- 
fects, he makes musical points ranging from subtle 
to percussive and bombastic with an exact mastery. 
Listeners will find themselves making new discov- 
eries with each hearing of this orchestral suite. 

The suite's Prologue is harp glissando introduced, 
a mood setting passage to prepare the listener for 
the section titled Proclamation . A transition Epi- 
sode, again begun with harp glissando, leads to the 
brilliantly orchestrated Psalm , Then the transitory 
harp, a brief Interlude , followed by the dramatic, 
polyrhythmic Dance . 

Oklahoma has a twentieth century orchestral com- 
poser of great stature in Ray Luke, 








TAHLEQUAH: NATIONAL FINALS 

At the National Collegiate Parachuting Finals, 
held again this year in Tahlequah, the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy Team captured the top trophy. 

Newly crowned U.S, National Collegiate Para- 
chuting Champion is Jeff Russell of Southeastern 
Louisiana College. Complete results follow: 

Overall School Champions 
National Champion U.S. Military Academy 

2nd place Southeastern Louisiana 

College 

3rd place Univ. of Washington 

Overall Individual Champions 

Jeff Russell 

Southeastern Louisiana Col , 
Gary Lewis 
University of WajAtitflfon 

Robert Lawson 

University of Washington 

Accuracy 

U.S, Military Academy 
Texas A&M University 


National Champion 
2nd place 
3rd place 


Team 

National Champion 
2nd place 


3rd place 

Novice Individual Accuracy 
National Champion Tom Stewart 

Southern Illinois University 
2nd place Robert Darrow 

California State-Long Beach 
3rd place Philip Martin 

Colorado State University 

Advanced Individual Accuracy 

National Co-Champions Louis Davis 

U.S, Military Academy 
Robert Johnson 

University of .1/tNnesota 

Jon Moore 

Oklahoma State University 
Thomas Wintrich 
University of New Mexico 
Matt Farmer 
Ka fluffs University 
Gary Lewis 
University of 

Individual Freefall Style 
National Champion Jeff Russell 

Southeastern Louisiana Col . 
2nd place Douglas Metcalfe 

Kent State University 

3rd place Douglas Stevenson 

UM, Military Academy 

Award for Outstanding Sportsmanship 
Southern Illinois University 


NEW BOOKS 

NORSE MEDIEVAL CRYPTOGRAPHY IN 
RUNIC CARVINGS by Monge and Landsverk 
(Norsemen Press, 1480 Millar Dr., Glendale, Calif., 
$4.95) Alf Monge, born in Norway, is a former 
Chief Cryptographer for the U.S, Ninth Army, 
Since his retirement from the Army his hobby has 
been the study of early Norse cryptographic runic 
carvings in Europe and America. Dr. Ole G. Lands- 
verk, Research Director of the Leif Erikson As- 
sociation of Los Angeles and member of the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, is a 
specialist in the study of early Norse voyages to 
North America. The attention of such combined 
scholarship was certain to throw light on the mys- 
tery of Oklahoma's Heavener Runestone, and add 
to our knowledge of the Viking explorations car- 
ried on in eastern Oklahoma almost 500 years be- 
fore the so-called “discovery” of America. Let us 
not detract from the heroic voyages of exploration 
made by Christopher Columbus to the New World. 
Neither let us be misled, Columbus did not “dis- 
cover” America. The Viking voyages of exploration 
were much earlier. The Heavener stone is incred- 
ibly ancient. The inscription on it was chisled 
there almost a thousand years ago. It is one of 
the oldest artifacts bearing human writing on the 
North American Continent, This fascinating new 
book by Monge and Landsverk is a must if your 
interest includes Oklahoma antiquities. 


(tie) 


2nd place 
3rd place 
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BOBBED TAIL VERSES AND ONE LONG 
TALE by Wm. Fletcher Ward (Dorrance & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $3.00) Finding gold or striking 
oil, coming suddenly upon any wealth of resource, 
is a thrill unlike any other. Which is the way we 
felt on first reading the poetry of Norman's Wm, 
Fletcher Ward, Ward's poetry has muscles, like 
Sandburg's, phrasing as unique as Frost's, and all 
with an Oklahoma brand on it, an originality that 
is strictly Ward's and not like anybody. A sample, 
from Passport . . . 

/ sing, America ! 

Unimpressed by flattery 
Or vain divisive plans; 

My love loves reality . 

In truth , finds ecstacy . 

In freedom lies her destiny . 

Young in mind and heart, she walks 
With poise and youthful stride . 

Not adorned in fragile lace. 

Nor robed in snobbery — 

Dressed for ease and mobile grace , 

She walks, with industry , 

The lanes of her factories , 

Here's hoping Bobbed Tail Verses is just one of 
many such books to come, potent and meaningful, 
from this Oklahoma poet. 


QUARTER HORSES by Robert Moorman Den- 
hardt (Univ, of Okla, Press, Norman, $5.95) Hav- 
ing always thought that the Quarter Horse was a 
strictly Western breed we were surprised to learn 
that its real beginnings were in Scotland, England, 
and in the American Colonies. Our misconcept 
came from the fact that the breed so perfectly fits 
our needs for working cattle that it has become 
Western identified. Oklahoma and Quarter Horses 
have been almost synonymous since the days of 
that great resident sire Peter McCue. Present day 
great Quarter Horse names in Oklahoma are legion. 
It is by long odds the chosen breed of the rodeo 
cowboy. This is the first and only really complete 
history of this distinguished and popular breed. 
Robert Denhardb author of the AQHA published 
Official Stud Book and Registry, and for five years 
editor of The Western Horseman, has both the 
literary and authoritative qualities needed for this 
definitive book. 


THE WAR ON CHARITY ROSS by Jack M. 
Bickham (Doubleday & Co., New York, $3.95) 
This fine 1889 Oklahoma adventure yarn brings to 
mind a recent suggestion that we should point out 
that Oklahoma authors are an Oklahoma industry. 
Oklahoma's authors are a cultural asset, but they 
are also a financial asset. The names of some thirty 
Oklahoma authors come to mind who are part of 
this productive industry, which requires no invest- 
ment of state funds, and consumes no natural re- 


source. The only resource these producers use is 
Oklahoma's lode of heritage, which they export in 
fiction and in fact, and all of which publicizes 
Oklahoma, Of this group, we would say that Jack 
Bickham heads all the rest. Clifton Adams, who 
headed it a few months ago, a giant in the enter- 
tainment writing industry, recently moved to San 
Francisco. Cl if Adams' departure went unnoticed, 
though his value to Oklahoma was far greater than 
many new industries for which community revenue 
bonds are voted. Oklahoma Today salutes Jack 
Bickham, Oklahoma author of entertainment fic- 
tion. Watch for Jack Bickham 's novels, under his 
own name and under his pen name Jeff Clinton, in 
the bookstores and on racks where paperback books 
are sold. Jack and his books are of such value to 
this Sooner State that we hope he never succumbs 
to any urge to drift. 


THE FIDDLE BOOK by Marion Thede (Oak 
Publications, New York, New York, $7.95) Folk 
fiddling is an evanescent art. We have heard and 
gloried in the fiddle pyrotechnics and tune mak- 
ing mastery of some of the best — our joy always 
shadowed, for another generation might see the end 
of this rare music lore. With the publication of this 
book Marion Thede has provided a means of post- 
poning that grim day. Here are more than 160 old 
fiddle tunes, along with the strange and different 
tunings and bowings necessary to play them. The 
narrative portions of the book, in which Mrs. Thede 
relates her experiences as a young “classical" mu- 
sic teacher learning these tunes from the old time 
fiddlers, are as delightful as the tunes themselves; 
Five Miles From Town , Lasses Cane , Idy Red, 
Custer's Last Charge , Green Back Dollar , Devilish 
Mary, along with The Wagoner, Sourwood Moun- 
tain, Soldiers Joy, Leather Breeches. Marion Thede 
ts a professional musician. She has played violin 
in the Oklahoma City Symphony since its incep- 
tion. She is also a square dance fiddler, and hoe- 
down music is as familiar to her as Bach-Reethoven- 
Brahms. Her book captures the Oklahoma spirit 
from our Kiamichi Mountains to our Western 
Plains in the tales she tells and in the tunes she 
has lined out. 


DANCE OF THE SEASONS 

by 

Juanita Jones 

Spring foliage, gnomes in green, 
Jete through branches barely seen . 
Summer days are peaceful , slow. 
Young dancers in adagio. 

Autumn leaves, red , yellow, brown , 
Dance tarantella toward the ground . 
Wintry snowflakes, tutus white , 
Pirouette into the night. 
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Dec. 20 — Jan. 28 
Jen. 3 
Jan. 3—26 
Jan. 4—6 
Jan. 5 
Jan, 5 
Jan. 5—20 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 6 
Ian. 7 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 8 & 9 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 12 
Jan, 13 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 18 
Jan, 19 
ian. 19 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 19-21 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 21 
lan. 21-24 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 22 & 23 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 25 
Jan, 26 
Jan 27 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 27-28 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 29— Feb. 1 
Jan. 29— Feb. 23 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 31— March 3 
Feb, 1 
Feb, 1 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 3-4 
Feb. 4 & 6 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 6—10 
Feb. 7-8 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb, 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 10 
Feb 10 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 12-16 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 13-17 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 14-18 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15-18 
Feb. 16 


“Life Witti Mother/' Mummers Theatre . Oklahoma City 

Blazers vs. Da I fas lice hockey) , , . Oklahoma City 

Riggs Collection, aft exhibition, OSU . . . Stillwater 

High School Basketball Tournament CSC . . . Edmond 

Oilers vs. Omaha (ice hockey) ... Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Houston [fee hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

“The Typists and the Tiger,” Little Theatre . , . Tulsa 

OSU vs. Kansas State (basketball) . . Stillwater 

OSU vs. OU (wrestling) , . Stillwater 

Oilers vs. Memphis (Ice hockey) , . Tulsa 

Wichita Symphony Orchestra, Municipal Theatre Tulsa 

Janet Baker, mezzo-soprano, 00 Symphony , , . Oklahoma City 

CSC vs. Langston (basketball) . . . Edmond 

00 vs. OSU (basketball) Norman 

Blazers vs. Omaha (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

McHenry Boatright, baritone, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Blazers vs, Dallas (ice hockey) . , . Oklahoma City 

Eleanor Steber, soprano, OCU . . Oklahoma City 

CSC vs. me (basketball) . . Edmond 

Oilers vs, Houston (ice hockey) , Tulsa 

Youth Symphony Orchestra, Municipal Theatre . Tulsa 

'On A Clear Day You Can See Forever," Municipal Theatre . . Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Oilers (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Morley Meredith, bass-baritone, QCU , . . Oklahoma City 

CSC vs. SESC [basketball ). . . Edmond 

Oklahoma Press Association . . . Oklahoma City 

"On A Clear Day You Can See Forever/' McMahon Auditorium . Lawton 

OCU vs. West Texas State (basketball) . . Oklahoma City 

CSC vs. OBU (basketball) Edmond 

Blazers vs. Fort Worth (ice hockey) . , Oklahoma City 

Philharmonic Chamber Music . . . Lawton 

National Cattlemen*® Association . . . Oklahoma City 

Christian Ferras, violinist, Philharmonic — Tulsa 

Gina Bauchauer, pianist, DC Symphony . . Oklahoma City 

OCU vs. SMU [basketball) . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Memphis [ice hockey) Tulsa 

OCU vs. Arkansas (basketball) . . Oklahoma City 

Blazers vs. Houston (ice hockey) , . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Fort Worth (ice hockey) . . , Tulsa 

QU vs. Adams State (wrestling) . , Narman 

OCU vs. Denver (basketball) . Oklahoma City 

Square Dance Institute, OSU . . . Stillwater 

QU vs, Kansas Slate [basketball) , . Norman 

University Trio Concert, OU . . Norman 

Oklahoma Lumbermen’s Association, OSU . . , Stillwater 

American Print makers Exhibition, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Jerry Dodgion Jazz Quartet, QCU , . , Oklahoma City 

“The Three Sisters/' Mummers Theatre . . , Oklahoma City 

QCU vs. Wisconsin Univ, (basketball) . . , Oklahoma City 

Langston Faculty Trio, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Oilers vs. Dallas (Ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

CSC vs. Panhandle ASM (basketball) , . Edmond 

Blazers vs. Fort Worth (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Fort Worth (ice hockey) . . Tulsa 

OU vs. OSU (wrestling) . . . Norman 

Blazers vs. Memphis Oce hockey) . . Oklahoma City 

OSU vs. Nebraska (basketball) . . Stillwater 

CSC vs. NWSC (basketball) . . . Edmond 

Oklahoma Open Chess Tournament, OSU . , . Stillwater 

Isaac Stern, violinist, OC Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 

Jacob Uteiner, pianist, Philharmonic . . , Tulsa 

OU vs, Nebraska (basketball) . . , Norman 

Faculty Recital, QSU . . . Stillwater 

"Coriolanus TU Theatre . . . Tulsa 

Aquatic Show, OSU . Stillwater 

OCU vs, Creighton (basketball) . Oklahoma City 

00 Symphony and OSU Choir . . , Stillwater 

Oilers vs. Kansas City (ice hockey) , . , Tulsa 

OU vs, Northwestern (wrestling) . , , Norman 

OSU vs. Iowa State (wrestling) . . . Stillwater 

"Romeo and Juliet/’ McMahon Auditorium . * . Lawton 

OU vs. Iowa State (basketball) . . . Norman 

Blazers vs. Oilers (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

OSU vs. Northwestern (wrestling) . . . Stillwater 

Lawton Philharmonic, McMahon Auditorium . . . Lawton 

Oilers vs. Houston (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

OSU vs. Iowa State (basketball) , . . Stillwater 

Management Development Short Course, DSU . . . Stillwater 

OU vs, SW Louisiana (basketball) . , . Narman 

"Twelfth Night/’ OU . , . Norman 

Puzo Seco Singers with Hendra & Ullett, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Midwest Boat, Sports and Travel Show , , . Oklahoma City 

OSU Symphony Orchestra . . . Stillwater 

India Shrine International Show , Oklahoma City 

Opera Gala Concert, QU , . . Norman 


Feb, 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb, 16 
Feb. 16—17 
Feb. 16—17 
Feb, 16 — Marcfi 9 


Feb, 

17 

Feb, 

17 

Feb. 

17 

Feb, 

17 

Feb, 

19 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 19 & 

20 

Feb, 

20 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

22 

Feb. 

22 

Feb, 

23 

Feb. 

23 

Feb. 

23 

Feb. 

23 

Feb, 

23 

Feb. 23—24 


Feb, 24 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 24 
Feb, 25 
Feb. 25 — March 22 
Feb. 26 
Feb, 2S 
Feb. 29 
Feb, 29— March 2 
Feb 29-March 2 
March 1 
March \ 
March 1—2 
March 2 
March 2 
March 2 
March 2 
March 2-4 
March 315 
March 4 
March 4 
March 4 
March 6 
March 6—10 
March 6— April 7 
March 7 
March 7 
March 8 
March 9 
March 10 
March 10 
March 12 
March 12 
March 12 
March 12— IS 
March 13 
March 14 
March 14 
March 14—16 
March 15 
March 15 
March 15 
March 16 
March 17 & 19 
March 19 
March 21 
March 21 
March 21-23 
March 22 
March 22 
March 22—24 
March 23 
March 23 
March 23 
March 23 
March 26 
March 27 
March 27 
March 29-30 
March 29—April 20 
March 31 & April 2 


OSU vs. UCLA (wrestling) . . . Stillwater 

Johannesen (pianist), Netsova (cellist) Lawton 

Oilers vs. Blazers [ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

High School Speech Tournament, CSC . . , Edmond 

“Blood, Sweat & Stanley Poole," LOT Playhouse , , . Lawton 

“She Loves Me/’ Little Theatre . . . Tulsa 

OU vs. UCLA (wrestling) . Norman 

OSU Ik Colorado (basketball] . , . Stillwater 

Oilers vs. Omaha (ice hockey) , . , Tulsa 

Hi Y Pre-Legislative Youth Conference, OSU , , , Stillwater 

William Waller, baritone, Philharmonic . , . Tulsa 

OU vs. Colorado (basketball) , . . Norman 

Wbittemure & Lowe, duo pianists, DC Symphony . . Oklahoma City 

Duo-pianists Fred & Judy Fisher. OSU . . Stillwater 

Oilers vs. Dallas (tee hockey) , , , Tulsa 

DSU vs. Kansas State (wrestling) . . . Stillwater 

OCU vs. Kardln-Simmons (basketball) ( . . Oklahoma City 

DSU vs. Colorado (wrestling) , , . Stillwater 

Philadelphia Chamber Symphony, QCU . . , Oklahoma City 

Symphonic Band Concert, OU . Norman 

CSC vs. NESC (basketball) . Edmond 

Blazers vs. Memphis (Ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

“Blood, Sweat & Stanley Poole," LCT Playhouse . . . Lawton 

QU vs. Colorado (wrestling) , . . Norman 

OSU vs. OU (basketball) . . . Stillwater 

CSC VS- ECSC (basketball) . , . Edmond 

Blazers vs, Kansas City (fee hockey) . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Houston [fee boexey) . . . Tulsa 

Delhotel Collection, art exhibition, OSU , . . Stillwater 

OCU vs, Loyola (basketball) . . . Oklahoma City 

OCU vs. Centenary (basketball) . Oklahoma City 

OU vs. Iowa State (wrestling) . . Norman 

Varsity Revue, OSU . . Stillwater 

Sooner Scandals, OU . . . Norman 

Oilers vs. Memphis (ice hockey) , Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Dallas (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Music Festival, CSC . , . Edmond 

Oilers vs, Kansas City (ice hockey) . . Tulsa 

OSU vs. Kansas (basketball) . - , Stillwater 

"A Lion in Winter/’ Broadway Theatre League . . Tulsa 

OU vs. Missouri (basketball) . - . Norman 

Coin Stamp Show . . Oklahoma City 

Peter Pears, tenor, OC Symphony , . , Oklahoma City 

OSU vs. Missouri (basketball) . . Stillwater 

OU vs, Kansas (basketball) . , . Norman 

Philharmonic with Oral Roberts University Choir ,, . Tulsa 

Blazers vs, Omaha (ice hockey) . . , Oklahoma City 

“The Fan," QCU . . Oklahoma City 

“Arms and the Man/’ Mummers Theatre . . . Oklahoma City 

Management Institute, OSU , . . Stillwater 

Modern Choir Conceit, TU ... Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Oilers (ice hockey) . Oklahoma City 

junior Symphony Concert, OCU . , , Oklahoma City 

Blazers vs. Fort Worth flee hockey) , . . Oklahoma City 

Organist Donna Boyce. OSU . . . Stillwater 

Band Concert, CSC . . . Edmond 

“Tiny Alice/' TU Theatre ... Tulsa 

Modern Dance Concert, DSU . . Stillwater* 

“The Iceman Cometh/’ OU . . Norman 

"The Roar of the Greasepaint— The Smell of the Crowd* . Uwton 

Faculty Voice Recital, CSC . . . Edmond 

Concert Band, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Science Fair, CSC . . , Edmond 

Junior Academy of Science, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Oilers vs, Dallas (fee hockey) , , Tulsa 

Bfazers vs, Houston (ice hockey) . , , Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Memphis (ice hockey) . , . Tulsa 

Kenji Kobayashi, violinist, OC Symphony . . Oklahoma City 

Norman Walker Dance Co.. OSU , . . Stillwater 

Concerto Concert, OSU , . Stillwater 

“Don Pasquale," Tulsa Opera, Inc, . . . Tulsa 

"Macbeth/’ CSC , . Edmond 

Blazers vs. Kansas City (ice hockey) Oklahoma City 

Otters vs. Omaha [fee hockey) . . . Tulsa 
future Business Leaders of America . , . Oklahoma City 
Manhattan Pops Orchestra, Community Concert . . . Lawton 
Chamber Dance Quartet OCU , . Oklahoma City 

'Don Pasquale," Tulsa Opera, Inc Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Omaha (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 
DC Symphony and CSC Choir . . . Edmond 
Oilers vs. Fort Worth {ice hockey) . . , Tulsa 
Harkness Ballet A Civic Ballet , . . Tulsa 
Future Homemakers of America .. . Oklahoma City 

“Othello," Little Theatre Tulsa 

Stephen Kates, cellist, OC Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 
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Here comes the stagecoach!" shouted ex- 
citedly by the announcer, signaled the finale 
of Pawnee Bill's Wild West Show* The same 
shout was the high point of the day in Okla- 
homa settlements a hundred years ago* 

Stagecoaches were then the last word in luxury* They 
had emerged in England under Queen Elizabeth, and 
the “coach and four” came to America late in the 17th 
Century* There were also stage wagons which tried to 
combine the best features of both* Coaches had glass in 
the top half of the doors and glass panels in the windows 
which could be raised or lowered* Large windows were 
covered with leather curtains which could be unrolled 
and buttoned tight to keep out rain or snow* 

Saloon coaches were finished inside with russet 
leather seats and damask headliner* Candle lamps lit the 
interior as well as furnished outside illumination. 

Until the railroads came the stagecoach was the finest 
conveyance on wheels. After the railroads, coaches still 
took care of important travel areas. Often they were 
used in a person's business. One actually served as a 
cross country bank. 

The stagecoach Pawnee Bill used in his Wild West 
Show originally served this purpose. The paymaster- 
general of the Army and the paymaster of the Indian 
Department employed it as a traveling bank between 
Cheyenne and Fort Sill. 

More important, however, was coach travel. Some 
Oklahoma stagecoach roads followed what had earlier 
been Indian trails. Indian Territory boasted three major 
military roads* Four major stagecoach highways have 
left their marks. 

An early trail to Santa Fe was routed near the 
Canadian. The Texas Road extended from the head- 
waters of Grand River into Kansas and Missouri. The 
California Road carried traffic of fevered gold seekers 
westward bound. The Butterfield Trail opened the first 
cross-continental stagecoach overland mail service, cross- 
ing Indian Territory from Fort Smith to the Red River, 
where it entered Texas at Colbert's Ferry. 

If you were enroute to California this would be the 
route you would take. Your ticket would cost $200. You 
purchased your own meals at stations where they changed 
horses. 

Until recently, modern airlines permitted you to carry 
forty pounds of luggage. You would have been allowed 
the same amount on your stagecoach trip, but no excess, 
there wasn't room. A newspaper recommended that gen- 
tlemen include in their luggage; one Sharpe's rifle and 
a hundred cartridges; a Colt's Navy revolver and two 
pounds of balls; a knife and sheath; a pair of thick woolen 
socks, six undershirts, and a soldier's overcoat; in sum- 
mer one blanket, in winter two; a piece of India rubber 
cloth for blankets, plus toilet articles. 

Travel schedules usually departed from the town's 
leading hotel with early morning departures. Travelers 
were awakened in time for breakfast. If you were the 
most distinguished passenger you might be given the 
place of honor — a seat by the driver (if there was no 
requirement for a shotgun guard). Otherwise, you would 
take the seat of your choice. Stages carried from six to 
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ten passengers, wagons up to twelve. Travelers insisted 
that four passengers across country to California were 
all the six or eight passenger coaches should carry, due 
to uncomfortable riding and sleeping conditions. 

The most important figure was the driver. He had to be 
a master at the reins and often had to drive around curves 
so short that he complained the horses could eat from 
the baggage boot. He had to be alert for dangers for 
the lives of passengers, as well as the mail, and often 
payrolls which were in his charge. He had to keep the 
schedule from town to town, and collect the passenger 
tickets, 

continued on page thirty 


The Frizzell family has performed worthy service for Okla- 
homa and the heritage of the American West through their work 
in restoration of vintage historic vehicles. 

Major Gordon W, ‘ Pawnee Bill'' Lillie once wrote that the 
coach pictured here was first used by the Indian Dept, as a ‘ trav- 
eling bank'* on the Cheyenne and Fort Sill Line. It conveyed 
thousands of dollars of treasure in Indian funds and A rmy pay- 
rolls under Cavalry Detachment guard. Pawnee Bill secured the 
coach for use in his Wild West Show. After his passing it was 
left on Blue Hawk Peak at the mercy of the weather, before 
Pawnee Bill's famed mansion there became the main attraction 
of Pawnee Bill State Park. The stagecoach was purchased as a 
‘'basket case " by John and Mildred Frizzell Its rusty parts were 
literally raked out of the grass. They restored the vehicle in their 
Coach and Wheel Works on North Virginia in Oklahoma City. 
In 1958 this same coach was then used to make the Centennial 
Celebration re-run of the Butterfield Overland Mail Stage Line 
from Tipton, Missouri, to San Francisco, California . 

The Frizzell family has located, in Oklahoma , the famed 
Deadwtmd Coach which traveled the Wyoming stageline route via 
Fort Laramie, Rawhide Buttes, and War Bonnet Creek to Dead- 
wood, S.D. When Buffalo Bill returned from his scout with Gen. 
Crook in 1876 he rode this coach back to Fort Laramie. Perhaps 
the most plagued by banditti of any frontier stage line, Jehu John 
Slaughter was blown off the boot of this coach and killed by an 
outlaw’s charge of buckshot in 1878 , The runaway team refused 
to stop that time and took the coach and mail safely on to Gree- 
ley's Station, hut the coach was stopped and robbed many times 
by such notorious robbers as Dead wood Dick, Curley Grimes r and 
Peglegged Bradley. Later, the coach was wrecked and abandoned. 
When Buffalo Bill Cody started his traveling western shows, Col. 
Luke Vorhees, manager of the Black Hills stageline gave the 
coach to Cody. Now this veteran frontier stagecoach, its years 
with the glamorous bill show far behind, stands abandoned and 
rotting in an Oklahoma ranch yard. It is exposed to the weather, 
its wheels sunk felly deep in matted grass and earth amid the 
fallen wreckage of the log and frame building which once pro- 
tected it. Would that a kindly providence might place it in the 
hands of someone like the Frizzell Coach and Wheel WorAs, 
skilled in stagecoach restoration , to restore it to its glory. 


. . . Color Photo by Paul Lefebvre 
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SANTA FE TRAIL 
CALIFORNIA ROAD 
TEXAS ROAD 

BUTTERFIELD STAGE ROUTE 



Before the stagecoach, mail traveled at 3 Vi miles per 
hour. With their arrival, traveling speed doubled to G 
or 8 miles per hour. Passengers were excited at the pros- 
pect of such swift travel. 

Travel was not comfortable. The drive from Fort Smith 
across the Arkansas and Poteau Rivers, wrote one pas- 
senger, "was made through mud and water the whole 
way. When we alighted from the coach we were quite 
wet with dampness.” 

In muddy weather the coach often used eight horses. 
When they hit mudholes the men were requested to get 
out and lighten the coach, or push if needed, to get the 
coach through the mud. The horses would sometimes be 
in mud almost to their bellies. When the road cleared, 
the driver would make up for tost time by whipping the 
horses into a gallop over rocks and ruts, swearing and 
yelling. 

"This was an experience,” a traveler wrote, describing 
night riding through the moonlight and tree shadows. At 
night the driver had to depend on his own knowledge 
of the road’s location. Inside the dark coach "one 
bounded, now on the hard seat, now against the roof, 
now against the side of the wagon. It was no joke, but 
I confess I rather liked the excitement,” 

Almost as bad as heavy rains, was dust. The horses 
churned up ciouds of dust. It permeated the interior. It 
sifted in clouds through the floorboards, billowed through 
the windows, enveloped the rocking coach and passengers, 
settling inside clothing, irritating noses and throats. 

Every 15 to 18 miles horses were changed for fresh 
ones. The most important stage stop after Fort Gibson 
was Boggy Depot, where passengers could light, obtain 
a meal for about fifty cents and trade tobacco with In- 
dians for water to wash their faces. 

If the excitement within the coach was not enough, 
travelers could look forward to a posssible Indian attack, 
or hold-up. There was nothing dull in a cross-country 


stagecoach trip. 

After the automobile, show makers capitalized on stage- 
coach adventures. With the passing of the stagecoach 
shows, a few of the coaches and wagons found their way 
Into the hands of collectors and museums. In Oklahoma, 
we are fortunate enough to have three early American 
stagecoaches and one stage wagon. 

The Gaddis stage wagon is at the Woolaroc Museum, 
Bartlesville, brought there after serving through early 
days in Montana. Two of the stagecoaches performed 
last with the 101 Ranch Wild West Show\ One of these, 
unrestored, is the property of Mrs. Charles E. Wahl, 
near Ponca City. Mrs. Wahl’s father was Jack Webb, 
early Victor Recording star, famed trick shot and roper 
with the 101 show. 

You may see another 101 Ranch coach, restored to 
mint newness by the Frizzells, on the first floor of the 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City. This coach was 
given to the Society by Zack Miller, 

The Pawnee Bill Hotel Coach, now owned by John 
and Mildred Frizzell, may be seen at 108 West Main, 
Oklahoma City. This coach was used to make the Cen- 
tennial re-run in 1958 of the Butterfield Overland Mail 
Stage Line from Tipton, Missouri, to San Francisco, 
California. 

A new stagecoach, built by the Frizzell Coach and 
Wheel Works, is on display at the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame near Oklahoma City. With superlative crafts- 
manship, oilman-hobbyist John Frizzell and his family 
have restored vintage stagecoaches and other horse 
drawn vehicles to spanking perfection equal to the cen- 
tury past day they first rolled, brand new, from some 
eastern carriage works. Due to the dedicated work of 
the Frizzells, in restoration and in building new coaches, 
it is still possible, in Soonerland, occasionally to hear 
in reality the thrilling shout, "Here comes the stage- 
coach!” 
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T hose who are unsophisticated and uniformed 
think Indian ladies of the early American West 
wore buckskin, fringed and beaded perhaps, but 
always buckskin- Not so. 

Those most benighted, we're told, think our Oklahoma 
Indian girls still wear buckskin. For some ceremonial 
occasions, true, we are thankful our Indian girls still 
do; the most beautiful, fringed, beaded, white buckskin 
dresses you can imagine. 

What is not widely known is that Indian maids and 
matrons of the early American West were as style con- 
scious as Parisiennes in the modish salons of Paris, They 
still are. 

The ladies of each tribal group have developed dis- 
tinctive styles of dress, as feminine and flattering as the 
creations of the most famed couturieres . One of the great 
joys of attending any dress-up Indian gathering, is girl- 
watching. The tribal styles of Indian dress are so varied, 
so colorful, so lovely — and our Indian girls, such 
beauty, such dignity, such charm — well, it’s just no 
wonder that Oklahoma Indian Ceremonials are so well 
attended by men — pardon, we should say people — of 
every race, from all over this nation and from abroad. 


For leading us to Mildred Imach Cleghorn's collection 
of dolls we are grateful to Ruby Shannon of Anadarko, 
who wrote; 

When seven international news correspondents sta- 
tioned in Washington , D. C. t visited Riverside Indian 
School at Anadarko two years ago, their talk at a ban- 
quet centered around dolls , not international affairs . You 
see ; an Apache Indian home economics teacher , Mildred 
Cleghorn , had used instead of flowers , her thirty-year- 
old tribal doll collection to decorate the tables . 

Sitting prim , colorful , and dignified as table center- 
pieces were twenty Indian dolls , authentically dressed 
from ear rings to beaded moccasins, each representing 
a specific tribe . 

The “mother” of this unique doll family has either 
worked with or taught 56 different tribes during her 24 
years of service in the Bureau of Indian Affairs * It is 
her goal to make and dress a doll exactly like each 
tribal maid that she has taught . Her task is only half 
completed . 

Born on the old Fort Sill Apache Reservation where 
her parents and relatives were “prisoners of war” back 
in 1910, she was “freed” in 1913 . She moved soon there- 
after with her parents to their alloted acreage near 
Apache where she still lives today. Last year she moved 
into a new brick home which she herself designed L 

This past July , Mrs , Cleghorn was invited to Wash- 
ington to attend a Smithsonian Institution meeting on 
culture. She was asked to bring and display her dolls at 
the Smithsonian, which seeks to be her dolls J permanent 
resting place . . . but not right away, she says. 


, * . Ruby Shannon 



Several of Mildred Clrghorn's dolls appear in color, 
with her communis about them, on the following pages — 
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“That's real eagle down 
my Ute doll is wearing, and those are 
mirrors on her shoulders. 9 ’ 


My Comanche doll s dress 
is trimmed with purple ribbon, 
cut in intricate designs**' 


4 My Kiowa doll is a great deaf tike my 
Comanche doll except her hoots come to her 
knees and they have fringe only on one side." 


"My Osage doll’s 
dress is part of her 
embroidered blanket.” 


"My Caddo doll wear* a real silver 
comb in the back of her hair. / had it 
made especially for her," 



' My Wichita doll wears strands and 
/rands of English cut beads. And those are 
s ted strands of white beads in her necklace 


‘'That's real mink braided into the hair 
of my Shoshone doth My student’s father sent 
it to me from Idaho." 


"My Sac and Fox doll was one of the 
hardest to make, She has cut ribbon work even 
pn the cuffs of her moccasins .' 1 



"The size and shape of the silver 
conchas on my Delaware doit's bertha collar 
tell which dan she belongs la, " 


"The tattoo on my Iona doll 's 
forehead indicates she is P 
relative of the chief. " 




It is an oilfield of a different breed. 
Aboard the work ship Webster, moving 
seaward through the inland canal from 
Morgan City, it is late evening, A 
stormy dusk, the ship's deck vibrates 
from diesel power in machinery spaces below, exhaust 
burbling, muttering in throaty restraint from twin 
stacks aft 

On deck is familiar oilfield cargo; oil well fittings, ce- 
ment, a pallet of Schlumberger logging equipment; but 
this outward bound transport seems strange when you're 
used to seeing such equipment on the tractors and semi- 
trailers that ply the mid-continent field. 

Along the canal's north shore heavy industry is aligned. 
It occurs to you that in two years it will be possible for 
an industrial panorama like this to develop along the 
navigation channel of the Arkansas, downstream from 


TO SEE THE WORLD YOU CAN 
JOIN THE NAVY OR OKLAHOMA'S 
KERR - McGEE CORPORATION... 


Tulsa. The industry along this 
Louisiana inland canal is oil 
oriented. There are racks of 
casing and drill stem, oil and 
chemical tank batteries. 

There are parked ranks of 
giant, truck-mounted Hallibur- 
ton oilwell cementing units. 
Yonder, inshore, is a heliport 
with helicopters from two-place 
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to ten-place, to air taxi oilmen 

to rigs far offshore. Wharves jut into the canal for the 
tug fleet, some moored to piers, others with grunt, tootle 
and sputter getting underway or berthing, maneuvering 
among their unlovely but efficient, hard-working sisters. 

In the falling dusk the running lights of a tanker ap- 
pear, green to starboard, red to port. The Webster sounds 
two gut ter al hoots, signaling / will pass you on your star- 
board hand. The approaching tanker answers. 

Shore installations are becoming an array of lights 
against darkness. A freight train running parallel to the 
canal sounds its melodious klaxon and roars past on 
rhythmic clicking rails. Dead ahead now three vertical 
masthead lights appear. The gliding Webster sounds its 
intention and overhauls the port side of a long barge. 
Low in the water, the barge is propelled by a tug aft and 
another towing alongside. 

Overhead the stars are partly obscured by masses of 
dark, scudding clouds. On the bridge, the Webster's 
Captain Duval operates the familiar control panel beside 
the helm in total darkness. He comments laconically on 
the hurricane season, on his ship's seaworthiness in such 
storms, and you hear the helm put over. 

The rudders answer electronically. The Webster bears 
to port. The Captain flips on the ship's searchlight. It 
picks out the iridescent red of a channel marker far 
ahead. It is very quiet on the bridge. 

Low on the horizon, dull red splotches glow. They are 
gas flares, far out at sea. From the wing of the bridge 
you count five of these ruddy halos, arcing and fading 
into the night, and recall like glows against the sky; 
Seminole, Ponca City, Cushing. 

Going below, you watch a few scenes of the old movie 
on the crew's television, and crawl into a bunk to doze. 


Awakening at 1:00 A,M. T you prowl the dark passage- 
way for coffee in the galley, and wander back up on the 
bridge. An increasingly heavy roll tells you the ship has 
gained the open sea. 

The engines labor as heavy water bursts against the 
bow, sending tremors through the steel hull from stem to 
stern. Going below again you turn in, to rouse occasional- 
ly and be lulled back to slumber by the steep rise and 
fall of the rolling ship’s passage. 

When you awaken at 6:00 A.M. it is dully light. Gray 
rain is drenching the decks. The ship is plunging through 
seas so heavy they have caused the Captain to decrease 
speed. Another hour lies ahead before you reach Kerr- 
McGee 's Rig 49, drilling in deep water fifty miles out 
at sea. Plenty of time for breakfast. 

Transworld Drilling Company was formed in June, 
1966, as a wholly owned subsidiary of the Kerr-McGee 
Corporation. Kerr-McGee drilled the world's first success- 
ful oilwell out-of -sight of land, more than twenty years 
ago. The well was completed in 1947, in Block 32 of the 
Ship Shoal Area in the Gulf of Mexico, and Kerr-McGee 
has since held a position of world leadership in the search 
for oil at sea. 

Through Trans world and Transworld, Ltd., Kerr- 
McGee now has ten rigs drilling in the Gulf of Mexico, 
two off Africa (Nigeria and Angola), two in the North 
Sea, and one in the Persian Gulf. George Parks of Okla- 
homa City, Transworid's president, speaks of his “prairie 
drilling contracting firm" and the developing technolo- 
gies; oceanograpy, marine architecture, engineering that 
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now permit drilling at sea off the shores of more than 
sixty nations. 

The drama of seafaring for oil has sent men’s imagi- 
nation soaring from the first. After that first Kerr- 
McGee well was brought in at sea, Hollywood used the 
same drilling platform to make the motion picture 
Thunder Bay, starring James Stewart, Joanne Dru, and 
Dan Duryea. Perhaps some of the fascination springs 
from the fact that it is impossible to be half oilman 
and half seaman. 

Both environments are too demanding. As the oilfield 
demands complete competence, so does the sea. The inept 
will not long survive in the oilfield, or at sea. Seafaring 
for oil has produced men reminiscent of those who 
manned the whaling ships sailing out of New England 
more than a century ago. 

They speak their own lingo, and it is a new language. 
What if you, battening down on hurricane watch, were 
ordered to, “Lay down and secure the traveling block, 
set the drill stem on slips inside the BOP and close the 
pipe rams and hydril.” There is an eight-foot swell and 
the Beaufort scale reads nine. “Break out and rig moor- 
ing shackles. Reduce the mud to 3’ below the top of the 
coaming. Strip ail void hull tanks. Trim the tender. 
Raise the ramp. Activate the aids-to-navigation.” 

If you’ve tasted much salt spray some of those words 
make sense. If you’ve roughnecked in the mid-continent 
field, some others make sense. But “some” won’t do. If 
an oil rig is going to ride out the heavy weather of a 
hurricane at sea you’ll have to step lively, lest a multi- 
million dollar rig, thousands of dollars worth of hole, 
and perhaps your life, will be lost together. 

You can definitely taste salt spray as you come back 
up on the bridge of the Webster, after breakfast, this 
morning. Looming up out of the rain and fog, like a ghost 
ship of legend, is Rig 49. Coming alongside in an open 
seaway, through surging, five-foot swells, 

^ in milky fog through which rig lights 
and navigation lights glow 
emerald green, ruby red, 
diamond white, is a hard 
challenge in seamanship. 
Captain Duval makes it 
look easy. Moving steadily 
in, backing down with pow- 
er, crewmen handling lines 
fore and aft, then all en- 
gines stop, and the 
boom and crash of 
heaving seas in tur- 
moil in the tendered 
waterway between the 
Webster and Rig 49’s ten- 
der dominates. A leap across 
this turbulent chasm from wa- 
ter slick ship’s rail to water 


. . derrick man Bill Osborn 



slick tender deck, and you are headed inboard on Rig 49, 
seeking shelter from the driving rain. 

Rig 49 stands on a fixed steel platform. Its moored 
tender provides living quarters for the drilling crew, 
toolpusher’s office, machine shop, radio communications 
with Transworld headquarters offices ashore in Morgan 
City, and a warehouse afloat for drill pipe, casing, ce- 
ment, drilling mud, all the rig’s supplies, cranes for han- 
dling, and essential pits, pumps, motors, and generators. 

Two full crews live aboard; each works a 12-hour 
tower. Every seven days two relief crews report in Morgan 
City. They are transported out by workboat to replace 
the crews then aboard the tender, who return to Morgan 
City in the workboat, and scatter to their homes over 
a three or four state area for seven days off. 

A drilling crewman may live in Oklahoma, make the 
12-hour drive to Morgan City, La., go immediately aboard 
a workboat for an 8-9 hour trip out to his rig at sea, then 
work a 12-hour tower. After which he is altogether ready 
to hit the sack for a restful sleep. The chow is excellent 
and plentiful. In off hours, there is television to watch, 
game tables in the recreation room, letters to write, read- 
ing and yam swapping. Top wages are paid men who 
master the complicated skills of seafaring for oil. There 
is a considerable element of risk here. The sea has 
never offered men safety, only opportunity. 

If hurricane is imminent the rig will be shut down 
and abandoned. In rough weather short of hurricane, 
work goes on. Right now the drilling floor is slick with 
rain and drilling mud. Hemp lines are wet and slick. 
The crew on duty is pulling drillpipe out of the hole. 
Down time is not popular with drilling crews. The clank 
of tongs, the solid chunk of slips socking home, the ring 
of chain turns thrown on as the cathead spins out the 
joints suspended in the derrick, all sounds are muffled 
by fog and rain, each sound soon lost in the vast expanse 
of open, turbulent sea that runs from horizon to horizon. 

The tender’s cargo handling crane swings out, a wispy 
burst of dark smoky exhaust moves out over the water. 
The crane engine speeds up, hoisting a pallet of supplies 
aboard from the deck of the Webster, and a launch is 
coming alongside to transport you to Rig 54, twelve miles 
farther out at sea. 

You transfer your gear aboard the hobbling motor 
launch. As it climbs the crests of the swollen sea, curling 
away in salty foam from its cleaving bow, the rain slacks 
off. At fifteen knots, it will occupy the better part of an 
hour to travel the distance to Rig 54, and in that hour 
the weather changes to passing rain squalls; the clouds 
break. 

Rig 54 is at first only a speck on the horizon. As its 
triangular shape becomes a recognizable structure of tubu- 
lar steel and probing derrick, the sun and blue patches 
of sky alter the green sea to an incredible tourist-poster 
Gulf of Mexico blue. 

Rig 49 has long since disappeared over the horizon 
aft. When, and if, Rig 49 produces oil the steel platform 
on which it is built will be left as a production platform. 
Not so with Rig 54. It is a 6 V 2 million dollar Submersible 
Rig, moveable from one location to another. 

Underway, Rig 54 is a strange and awkward craft, 
longer than a football field and taller than a 30-story 
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... on a buoyant gantry crime pallet, tossed aloft like a straw in the wind . 


building. Designed only incidentally for travel* floating 
high on its hull footings, it resembles a spider afloat, 
without power to move itself. It must be towed by 
tugboats. 

On location, it is in its own element. Here it connotes 
power, grace and beauty. More than eleven of its 30-story 
height is underwater. Accurately positioned in mooring 
as no vessel designed primarily for motion could be, it 
stands firmly on its hull footings, on the bottom of the sea. 

Rig 54 towers above you as the motor launch heaves to, 
maintaining only enough way to stand headed up into 
the sea current. You hurriedly toss your gear on a buoy- 
ant gantry crane pallet dropped to the after deck of the 
motor launch and clinging to the pallet's hemp lines you 
are tossed up like a straw flown by the wind and dropped 
gently, easily, on Rig 54 's deck by the machine shop. 

The rig has life, as ships have life, almost as human 
flesh has life. Anywhere you place your hand on its 
painted steel flesh you feel the pulse of that life. The 
rig inhales and exhausts air. It consumes food in the 
form of diesel and other fuels and expells wastes. It has 
a complex circulatory system for fuels, water, and drill- 
ing mud. It speaks, and listens, through electronic com- 
munications devices. It performs hundreds of living func- 
tions in sustaining the men on board and drilling in 
search of oil beneath the sea. 

The pulse, the flux, the vibration, the surge of this 
life and activity stimulates your senses. The rich acrid 
odor of diesel fuel, of the swirl of drilling mud mixing in 
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the pits, the exuded heat smells of hard-running motors 
and engines, of exhausts, the pungent and savory aroma 
of dinner cooking in the galley. 

Movement, controlled movement, eschews wasteful hur- 
ry as purposeful men work with a timing built from 
long experience, making their work and effort merge 
with that of others like gears machined to exact, microme- 
ter ed tolerances. 

The sound of the rig is a tuned philharmonic of industry 
- — each polyrhythmic sound in harmony with all sounds, 
from its deep foundation voice of power, through ail the 
tone range of drilling, the quiet, intent atmosphere of 
well- logging, the steady rush of air through compart- 
ment blowers, the sharp cresting percussion accents of 
tongs on drill pipe, a machine shop hammer stroke, or 
the clear ring of pipe handling from casing rack or 
derrick stand. 

At work, the rig is alive, and in the deep waters be- 
low, other living things, the shark, barracuda, dolphin, 
dogfish, flying fish, the succulent red snapper come in 
schools, swimming to the blue surface waters closely to 
examine this stationary, strange being of steel that has 
come to live among them. Of which the off-tower working 
crew often takes advantage, to keep the deep freeze 
stocked with abundant sea food. That the creatures of 
the sea swim in such numbers and variety around the 
rig is itself a tribute to today's seafaring oilmen, for it 
makes obvious the fact that the rig is not injurious to 
the sea life in which it works. 

Oil executives insist with firm concern that man must 
not despoil the sea as he has the land. Three-fourths of 
the earth's surface is covered by seas and oceans. It seems 
reasonable to assume that there is beneath the sea more 
oil, more resources of numerous varieties, than have been 
discovered on land. Four-fifths of all the earth's living 
creatures live in salt water. Yet our knowledge of the 
sea is rudimentary. The ocean floors are less known and 
more poorly mapped than was Oklahoma when Coronado 
wandered across it in 174L If mankind is to survive and 
progress, this unknown and hostile four- fifths of our en- 
vironment must be explored, mapped, studied. We must 
learn to utilize all the resources of the sea. 

Before the helicopter arrives in late afternoon to airlift 
you back to the coast you learn the future holds prob- 
lems that even this, the world's largest Submersible Drill- 
ing Rig, cannot solve. Rig 54 is able to work in water 
depths up to 175 feet. Drilling devices capable of explor- 
ing for oil and gas in much deeper water must be de- 
veloped. 

Transworld president George Parks says, “The same 
challenge and opportunity exist today as when we com- 
pleted that first well out-of-sight of land in 1947,” 

As the helicopter swirls aloft you contemplate Rig 54 
from the air, and agree with Kerr-McGee senior vice- 
president A. T. F. Seale's comment that vast changes 
have taken place in the drilling industry since Kerr- 
McGee started almost forty years ago with two steam 
drilling rigs in the oilfields of Oklahoma. And George 
Parks predicts that with the same imagination, hard 
work, and willingness to take risks, new equipment will 
be developed to solve each problem as it arises in these 
seafaring oilfields. 
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